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troduced him to the 'hidden treasures' of Indian antiquity
which, as Schopenhauer himself says 'was of utmost im-
portance to me'.   We also find from the register kept at
the Weimar Library that Schopenhauer issued during
these winter months the first three volumes of the 'Asia-
tische Magazine* (1806-7), edited by Beck, Haensel and
Baumgaertner, which he kept for four months, Madame
de Bolier's Mythologie des Hindous (1809) for three
months, and lastly the Oupne^hat.    This OupneQKat
was Schopenhauer's main source of knowledge regarding
India and the Hindu religion.   Professor Winternitz, in
his History of Indian Literature, tells us the story of this
first translation of the Upanishads into Western langu-
ages.   They were first translated in the seventeenth cen-
Jtury into Persian by the brother of Aurangzeb, Prince
Muharnmed-Dara Shukoh, the son of Shah Jehan.   The
first translation in Latin appeared at the beginning of the
nineteenth century by the French scholar Anquetil du
Perron under the title Oupne1(hat (1801/2).   Anquetil
du Perron's translation from the Persian into Latin is
faulty and full of misinterpretations; it is, however, of
the greatest importance if we want to assess correctly the
influence5 of India on the western mind during the
nineteenth century.    For both Schelling and Schopen-
hauer came to know and understand Hinduism through
the medium of this OupneJ(hat:  It was not/ says Win-
ternitz, 'the Upanishads as we know and explain them
now with all the material of Indian philosophy now ac-
cessible to us and our more definite knowledge of the
whole philosophy of the Indians, but the OupneT(hat,
that absolutely imperfect Perso-Latin translation of An-